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American colleges is the devotion of more and more time to local topics, 
especially the history of those events or institutions whose influences are 
still with us. The Illinois Central railroad has played a leading part in 
the material and political, and perhaps the social, development of Illi- 
nois. Mr. Brownson has performed a work of permanent social and 
political value in thus historically acquainting the people of Illinois with 
their greatest railway. The Illinois Central is the first of the land-grant 
railroads and when the history of the railroads of the United States is 
written the author will find ready to hand an adequate history of this 
pioneer. 

Mr. Brownson has divided his thesis into six chapters. The first, deal- 
ing with "Illinois in 1850," gives an economic review of the state; the 
second chapter deals with ' ' The land grant and the charter. ' ' The state 
was confronted at the time with a peculiar situation. It had wasted con- 
siderable resources in attempting to carry out a system of internal im- 
provements. There was a strong party demanding that the state 
also use this land grant itself in building a state road, but it was de- 
cided to turn the grant over to a private corporation, which successfully 
built the road. The third chapter describes the building of the charter 
lines; the fourth chapter deals with the "Development of the system;" 
the fifth chapter takes up the question of "Traffic, 1857-1870." This 
chapter forms an excellent economic history of the period. "When the 
road was projected most of the produce was carried to New Orleans, 
hence it was intended to make the main terminal at Cairo. The road 
soon had to face about and prepare to carry its freight to Chicago. The 
last chapter deals with the "Finances and financing of the road." The 
subject, is then far more than merely local. The author has used the 
official reports and other contemporary sources. It is a very valuable 
and readable contribution. 

Logan Esarey 

The Jefferson-Lenten compact. The relations of Thomas Jefferson and 
James Lemen in the exclusion of slavery from Illinois and the north- 
west territory with related documents, 1781-1818. A paper read 
before the Chicago historical society, February 16, 1915. By Wil- 
lard C. 'MacNaul. (Chicago: University of Chicago press, 1915. 
59 p. $.27) 
In this monograph Mr. MacNaul presents evidence for a new interpre- 
tation of the territorial history of the old northwest : to wit, that Thomas 
Jefferson in 1786 sent to the Illinois country James Lemen, a noted pio- 
neer Baptist preacher, to oppose the introduction of slavery in the north- 
west; that in accord with this agreement James Lemen and Jefferson 
worked in concert to block the introduction of slavery into Indiana ter- 
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ritory; that by Jefferson's advice Lemen in 1809 led an anti-slavery se- 
cession movement from the Baptist churches; that the influence of Lemen 
and his followers was paramount in securing the freedom of Illinois in 
1818 ; and lastly that to Lemen was due the extension northward of the 
Illinois boundaries. These conclusions Mr. MacNaul has stated in an in- 
troduction which originally was a paper read to the Chicago historical so- 
ciety and which has as an appendix the documentary material on which 
they are based. 

Once the authenticity of the documents in question is admitted, the 
truth of Mr. MacNaul's results, with the possible exception of that re- 
garding the northern boundary, necessarily follows. The author, how- 
ever, expressly waiving any expression of conviction as to the reliability 
of his materials, merely tells the story that appears on their face; and 
this story expressly deprecates the application against its authenticity 
of the argument from silence. It claims that the Jefferson-Lemen com- 
pact was kept a profound secret, first lest it should embarrass Jefferson, 
and then because James Lemen, distressed in later years at tales of Jef- 
ferson's infidel opinions, desired that the facts should not be publicly 
known during his lifetime at least. On this ground, the absence of con- 
temporary evidence in support of the compact and even the presence of 
evidence against the unflinching character of James Lemen 's opposition 
to slavery are alike discounted. Accordingly it becomes necessary to 
base a decision on the character of the documents. 

The documents in question are the Lemen family papers. Besides cor- 
respondence of importance with Lemen and his family these papers in- 
cluded certain notes made by James Lemen between 1781 and his death 
in 1823. In 1857 these and other papers were turned over to John Mason 
Peck to be used in the composition of a memoir of James Lemen 's anti- 
slavery activities. Six years later the Lemen family appealed to Peck, 
to Douglas, possibly to Trumbull, and to Lincoln for advice as to the dis- 
position of their collection, and especially as to whether they were justi- 
fied in suppressing certain evidence of Jefferson's cooperation with 
Lemen. Peck and Douglas both assured them that Jefferson's coopera- 
tion would be given credence by all without evidence. Peck further ad- 
vised them to copy the papers and to place the originals in a safe at St. 
Louis. According to a recent account this was not done till 1867; and 
in the course of time all trace of the originals was lost. 

Of these copies an attested copy was made in 1867 of James Lemen 's 
notes and the original (in the hand of an amanuensis) of Peck's memoir 
of 1851 was recently found by Mr. MacNaul in the hands of a member of 
the family. The 1857 letters of Lincoln, Hughes, and Peck with a 
memoir written by Peck in 1857 and a letter of 1838 of Adam "W. Snyder 
alluding to the compact were recently published in newspapers by a 
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member of the family. The copies of these letters however appear at 
present to be missing. 

Of this material, the notes of Lemen are sufficient to establish the fact 
of the compact and of his cooperation with Jefferson. , Peck's memoir of 
1851 is based mainly on the notes, but also perhaps on Jefferson's letters 
to Lemen and possibly on the statements of pioneers. The set of letters 
of 1857, — ■ none of them accessible except in print, we may remember, — 
presents certain difficulties. On the basis of the Jefferson letters, only an 
extract from which survives, Peck and Douglas represent Lemen not as 
inspired by Jefferson to the Illinois mission, but rather as the inspirer of 
Jefferson to the Virginia cession and the ordinance of 1787. The re- 
viewer has had the opportunity to check only one date among the 1857 
letters, and that one is impossible. The letter from Douglas is dated at 
Springfield March 10, 1856, but the Globe shows his name in senate roll 
calls on the 3d, 5th, 9th, 10th, and 11th of March. No other distinctly 
suspicious circumstance has been noted. The Whole mass of material, 
however, is disappointing in its quality. As one reads the James Lemen 
notes and the letters of Peck, Snyder, and Lincoln, one wonders that 
anyone should ever make notes or write in such a manner; Peck's narra- 
tion rambles along in most uncharacteristic fashion, Snyder writes of 
slavery aggression and of the need to chastise Mexico without seeming to 
connect the two, and Lincoln refers to Elijah Lovejoy's end as a felon's 
death. The reviewer sees no reason for rejecting the material but it 
must be carefully checked and sifted before it can be used with confi- 
dence. Historical students have to thank Mr. MacNaul for setting them 
an interesting problem; they need only regret that he has modestly re- 
frained from any essay at its solution. 

Theodore C. Pease 

Starved Bock. A chapter of colonial history. By Eaton Q. Osman, mem- 
ber Illinois state historical society. Second edition, revised and en- 
larged. (Chicago: A. Flanagan company, 1914. 210 p. $.50) 
The story of Starved Bock can scarcely be termed a "Chapter of 
colonial history" — the subtitle of the book; it is, however, an attempt, 
as stated in the preface, to narrate the part played by this landmark of 
the state of Illinois in the great struggle between France and Great 
Britain for supremacy in the west. The history, nevertheless, is one of 
dramatic interest. The rock in question is a steep bluff upon the south 
side of the Illinois river not far from La Salle and across from the town 
of Utica. 

Two centuries ago, a mile to the west of this fortress lay the Indian 
village of Kaskaskia, where Marquette and Joliet were kindly received 
by the natives. In the wake of these two pioneers, came the explorer 



